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and beggary. The Eoman regarded a gladiatorial show
as we regard a hunt; the news of the slaughter of two
hundred thousand Helvetians by Caesar or half-a-million
Jews by Titus excited in his mind a thrill of triumph;
infanticide committed by a friend appeared to him a pru-
dent measure of household economy. To shake off this
paralysis of the moral sense produced by habit, to see
miseiy to be misery and cruelty to be cruelty, requires
not merely a strong but a trained and matured com-
passion. It was probably as much as the first Christians
could learn at once to relieve the sick, the starving, and
the desolate. Only after centuries of this simple philan-
thropy could they learn to criticise the fundamental
usages of society itself, and acquire courage to pronounce
that, however deeply-rooted and time-honoured, they were
in many cases shocking to humanity.

Closely connected with this insensibility to the real
character of common usages is a positive unwillingness to
reform them. The argument of prejudice is twofold.
It is not only that what has lasted a long time must be
right, but also that what has lasted a long time, right
or wrong, must be intended to continue. That reverence
for existing usages, which is always strong in human
nature, was far stronger in antiquity than it is now.
The belief in the wisdom of ancestors, which seems to be
caused by the curious delusion that ancestors must needs
be old and therefore deeply-experienced men, was
stronger among the ancients than among the moderns,
because their impression of their ancestors was derived
not from history but from poetry. They traced their
institutions to semi-divine or inspired legislators, and held
, it almost impious to change what came to them marked